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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system BrsLe ComMMUNISM 
or CompLex MarriaGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves ; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Cc ity. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvi that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
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A SERMON FOR THE TIMES. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N. 
Text: “ The things of God knoweth no man, but the 
Spirit of God.” 1 Cor. 2: 11. 
HERE are evidently two methods of ac- 
quiring knowledge ; one by whatis called 
scientific discovery, and the other by revelation 
from the Spirit of Truth: and it is important 
to settle in our minds what is the true scope 
and comparative value of each. It is very im- 
portant in seeking an education to find out 
how much we should rely upon scientific dis- 
covery, and what available opportunity there is 
for revelation, so that we may seek knowledge 
in the right quarter and by the right methods. 
If we suppose that scientific discovery is the 
only method, we may be ignoring vast stores 
of information that might be obtained in an- 
other way ; and on the other hand, if we have 
a longing for revelations that has no rational 
foundation, our minds are diverted from  pur- 
suing after knowledge in the way of scientific 
discovery. ‘The two methods must be under- 
stood in their relative value; they must be 
harmonized in our minds by the subordination 
of one to the other according to the true rela- 
tion between them, if we are to have the bene- 
fits of both. There is certainly a_ possible 
harmony between them, and it must come in 
the only way that harmony is ever possible 
between competing dualities, by finding out 
which is the major and which the minor, and 
subordinating the minor to the major. 


I will state the principles which in my mind 
settle the true relation between science and 
revelation. The universe is certainly divisible 
into two great departments—the outer, visible 
universe, and the inner, spiritual universe ; 
and as I understand it, science, properly so 
called, has for its field of discovery the outer 
department, and revelation the inner. I think 
it can be demonstrated that science, in the 
usual sense of the word, is excluded from the 
inner world—that that field is not open to the 
simple effort of discovery, but is necessarily 
and naturally the proper domain of revelation. 

The argument may be stated thus: A stone, 
or a star, or any object of inspection that is 
not vital, voluntary and intelligent, is subject to 
the various methods of insight that science 
employs ; it cannot resist your attempts at dis- 
covery ; it is a passive thing ; you can look at it 
on one side and the other, and bring your tele 
scope or microscope to bear upon it; it is 
always accessible, and you are at liberty to 
experiment and reason about it and make dis- 
coveries at your leisure. But a living being 
is not in that way the passive subject of your 
inspection—even human beings are not. If 
your science is directed toward the thoughts 
; and feelings and inner workings of the soul 
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of a human being, it has there a subject which 
is not passive, and in order to make discover- 
ies you will need to get that soul’s coOperation, 
It takes two to make a bargain in that case. 
In the case of a dead subject, as a stone or 
star, you can make your own bargain as to 
what amount of inspection and investigation 
you will apply to it, and you expect results pro- 
portioned to the pains you take in the investi- 
gation. But in relation to the thoughts and 
feelings and nature of a living being, that is 
free to act and think and speak as well as you, 
you cannot make discoveries without his con- 
sent. Hecanreveal to you what he pleases 
and give you special insight, but it requires 
voluntary discovery on his part. 

This principle is certainly true of all that 
part of the universe that is vital, intelligent, 
and superior to ourselves. It is true, in the 
first place, of God himself. Paul says, with 
good reason, ‘‘What man knoweth the things 
of a man save the spirit of man that isin 
him? L£ven so, the things of God knoweth no 
man but the spirit of God.” In the nature of 
things God has control of his own life and 
spirit, and it is not a passive subject of inspec- 
tion by science ; he can hide himself from all 
philosophical minds just as far as he chooses, 
and discover himself according to his own 
pleasure. This is true of all the great central 
existences surrounding God—of the angels, of 
Christ and of Christ’s body, the Primitive 
Church. In general, it is true of the world of 
life, that it is not a passive subject of science. 
And I should say of any spiritual sphere—of 
the spheres, for instance, reported by the Rap- 
pings—if any of them are passive subjects of 
science, which men can explore as they would 
explore unknown regions of the earth, or the 
mysteries of electricity, then they are external, 
superficial spheres. 

We may run the line here between the in- 
ferior and superior departments of the universe. 
The inferior is the passive subject of science. 
The superior is necessarily the keeper of its 
own secrets, and discovers them only by the 
mutual agreement of the parties. 


We can judge now exactly what science is 
worth. It can give us some knowledge of the 
more superficial and least valuable part of the 
universe, but it cannot open the inner treasures 
at all; and for the discovery of the deepest 
things—the knowledge of God and superior 
existences, which we are chiefly interested to 
obtain—we need revelation; not Bible revela- 
tion, merely, but actual communication with 
the Spirit of Truth. The Bible may convey to 
us some general idea of the nature of God 
and angels, but we cannot know much about 
them except as they are pleased to reveal them- 
selves to us. Superior beings hold the key to 
the knowledge of themselves, and admit or 
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exclude all inferior beings as they choose. 
Then to complete the education of mankind, 
and raise the human mind into the highest 
sphere of knowledge, it is very apparent that 
the great promise of Christianity must be ful- 
filled—*“ In the last days, saith God, I will 
pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh: and your 
sons and your daughters shall prophesy, and 
your young men shall see visions, and your old 
men shall dream dreams: and on my servants 
and on my handmaidens I[ will pour out in 
There is the final 
element of knowledge and education without 
which all scientific education must be com- 
paratively worthless. 

In view of what has been said, I think we 
can safely take this position: that, in the first 
place, science cannot help us to any knowl- 
edge whatever of the most important part of 
the universe ; and in the second place, it can- 
not give us anything like complete and sure 
knowledge even of that part which it has for 
its proper domain. For we cannot really un- 
derstand the superficial universe, except as we 
see it in its relations to the spiritual universe, 
and except as we see it from the interior of 
both. Any sure, absolute truth is and must 
be God’s perception of facts. Absolute truth, 
i. e. complete truth, cannot be attained in ref- 
erence to anything except by the perception 
of it from God’s point of view. It is only 
in sympathy with his mind that we can 
thoroughly inspect the nature and relations 
even of superficial things. 

Science needs revelation to perfect itself. 
With all the self-complacency of this scientific 
age, it is safe to assert, that the obscurities, 
doubts and perplexities of the human mind 
in reference to the superficies of the universe, 
increase fully as fast as scientific discovery— 
that science as it progresses brings to view 
new problems to be solved, even faster than it 
disposes of old ones. Offsetting the discover: 
ies by the doubts which follow in the train of 
science, we are constrained to ask, How much 
is the world the gainer by its progress? In 
spite of all pretensions to the contrary there 
are dark shadows of doubt over all the most 
important conclusions and theories of human 
science. There is a shivering consciousness 
among scientific men that their theories are 
liable to mistakes, which the perfect light of 
the day of judgment will uncover. 

We want then revelation, in the first place 
in order to have access to the best part of the 
universe, and secondly, we want it very much 
in order to perfect the discoveries of science. 
In the end it will be found that the real value 
of the world’s education in science lies in the 
discipline of mind and development of ner- 
vous power that has been the result, preparing 
men to finally receive the revelation of God. 
That kind of discipline of mind which science 
gives, in its true subordination to the Spirit 
promised for the last days, and as a servant of 
revelation, will be very valuable. The diffi- 
culty is that science has got the world into the 
habit of supposing that all the subjects of dis- 
covery are passive. It is a general maxim 
among scientific men that nature will certainly 
reward all faithful investigation: the meaning 


of which is, that we may go to work and in- 





vestigate all subjects, with certainty that they 
will disclose their secrets to us and that they 
are compelled to ; no consent on their part is 
required ; our investigations are all that is 
necessary in order to make discovery to any 
extent. That may be true philosophy looking 
downward, but it is not true looking upward. 
In that spirit a man will make no headway at 
all in the knowledge of the most important 
things. The knowledge of God is not to be 
pursued in that way. Your attempts in that 
direction will fail unless you have something 
more than a spirit of curiosity, which relies 
for discovery on keen examination. Scientific 
furor and faithfulness, however successful they 
may be in the lower spheres, are presumptu- 
ous and futile when turned toward God and 
the upper world. So far as science encourages 
a false spirit of this kind it is a hindrance to 
true knowledge. Before our education is com- 
plete we shall have to free ourselves entirely 
from that spirit, and pursue knowledge in the 
ascending direction with moral purposes that 
will suit those we deal with. The heavenly 
spheres will not open their secrets to us or an- 
swer our interrogations, except as they can see 
some good purpose in it. So that the best 
part of the universe is locked up, and can be 
seen only by those who want the knowledge 
for good purposes. The universe below us 
is subject to our inspection, but it is the right 
and privilege of superiors to be free from the 
surveillance of inferiors. We may turn our 
telescope toward the stars, but not toward 
God. We shall have to get his consent before 
we shall be able to inspect him, and that is 
to be obtained only by pureness of heart. 


Do not try to investigate heaven and _ heav- 
enly beings in the scientific way. ‘They are 
not for inspection in that spirit. In the scien- 
tific spirit we are seeking to possess the truth ; 
whereas the TRUTH is a living being, and must 
ultimately possess us. If we attempt to in- 
vestigate the nature of heaven and the angels 
in the selfish, acquisitive spirit which wants to 
possess the truth, we shall find that they have 
no object in gratifying a prurient curiosity. 
We shall surely be barred out until we come 
in a more acceptable spirit. 


LOVE BETTER THAN LABOR. 


LIKE to recall some of the incidents which 

occurred in the early days of our Com- 
munity life. Although we enjoyed a good de- 
gree of unity and fellowship of an outward 
kind, our interior lives and characters had 
received but little attention, and the close re- 
lations into which we were brought by our new 
circumstances often developed traits in our 
characters of which we had not before been 
conscious. In those days, although our busi- 
ness organization was incomplete, there was 
a help-distributing committee, whose duty it 
was to look into and supply the wants of each 
department. We were building that summer, 
and E and C were appointed to assist 
in that work. They were as opposite in busi- 
ness habits as two men could well be; 
C had formed very slack habits, and ap- 
peared to have but little appreciation of the 
value of time; E had a restless, driving 

















spirit, which appreciated persons only for doing, 
forgetting the more important part of being. 
After working awhile together, although no 
discordant words passed between them, it was 
evident that there were chafing and irritation. 
It was our custom, when there was any disa- 
greement between members, to stop work at 
once, and set about reconciling them by 
advice or criticism. We thought then, as we 
do now, that unity was far more important than 
work. So we talked with E and C , 
and advised them to consider one another to 
provoke unto love and good works. We had 
not learned to receive criticism and apply it so 
as to get the full benefit of it as we have since 
been able to do. E and C , though 
anxious to overcome their faults, had not 
learned to appreciate the good in each other 
and trust God to eradicate these faults ; and it 
was therefore not long before they were again 
tempted into evil-thinking of each other and 
forgot the desire for unity which they had ex 
pressed in our meeting. Every one who has 
passed through such experience knows that giv- 
ing way to evil temptations obliterates all 
good from the mind and fills it with darkness. 
Believing as we did that the power of evil 
could be broken by the truth, we again laid our 
tools aside, and inviting some of the more 
spiritual members to join our impromtu com- 
mittee, we sat down with E and C . 
praying God to give us wisdom to deal 
with them. We criticised them for a lack 
of faith and trust in God, and advised them 
to look away from each other’s faults and 
open their hearts to the spirit of truth and 
the love of God, which would certainly flow 
in and fill them with love for each other. 


E was sitting in the parlor that after- 
noon thinking of the matter, when suddenly he 
resolved that he would accept the criticism and 
act in accordance with it; immediately the 
faults of C—— disappeared from his mind 
and his heart was filled with love for him. 
While he sat reflecting upon the change which - 
had come over his feelings G. W. N. came to 
him and asked him to receive C—— as a 
room-mate. He answered heartily that he 
should be glad to do so. He then went to 
Cc ’s room and told him the change he had 
passed through and the love he felt for him. 
C ‘s countenance lighted up as he ex- 
claimed, “Why, that’s just the way I feel!” 
Thus were two hearts brought together, and 
although more than twenty years have passed 
since that day not a shadow has come between 
them to mar their love and fellowship. 





























E. L. H. 


REVIVAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
IX. 


E had changed our residence from the fine 
rolling fields of Bloomfield to the vale of 
Avoca, among the hills of wild Steuben. It was a 
rural district, with a society quite different from 
that we left. There were in our neighborhood one 
Presbyterian family, one Methodist, and three be- 
longing to the sect called “ Christians,” besides Uni- 
versalists and Infidels. Mr. B put up a notice 
that there would be a prayer-meeting in the school- 
house on Sabbath evening. Quite a strange event 
for that neighborhood. At the appointed time the 
room was full, and another was appointed for the 
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succeeding Wednesday evening, and on the next 
Sunday a Sabbath-School and Bible-class were 
organized. This movement excited the Methodists 
and Baptists in the village, and they immediately 
commenced a protracted meeting which continued 
six weeks, each taking charge of the meeting on 
alternate evenings. A number of converts united 
with both churches in the spring. Mr. Otis and 
Mr. B—— thought it desirable to have an Oberlin 
minister for that neighborhood and Kanona. 
Tilton Otis was going to Ohio, and I was going to 
Oberlin to spend six weeks, and we were re- 
quested to present the subject to the Oberlin fac- 
ulty. A man by the name of Smith was said 
to be the most spiritual among the graduates, and 
he agreed to go to Avoca after Commencement. 
Three weeks after the arrangement was made Rev. 
George Clark sent for me, and said Mr. Smith had 
accepted another call and was going where he would 
receive higher wages. I was greatly disturbed by 
this intelligence ; the disappointment seemed quite 
unbearable. 

On returning to Prof. Peck’s, where I was stop- 
ping, suddenly, as if by a flash of lightning, I was 
aroused by these words, ‘I will go before, and I 
will make the crooked places straight.” I could not 
recollect having seen this passage in the Bible, 
but I knew it was the voice of God speaking to 
me, and I soon understood its meaning. I had 
taken upon myself the respofsibility of the con- 
version of the greater part of Steuben county, and 
God had summoned me to judgment and given 
me to understand that he would do his own work 
and keep it in his own hands. All that night the 
self-righteousness of my past life, in scene after 
scene, came up for judgment. ‘ Thy Maker is thy 
husband”? came thundering back. Then I saw 
how the greatest energy of my life had been exer- 
cised in trying to win the love of man, and I had 
not been willing to accept God as my husband. 
In the morning I opened the Bible, and the first 
words I saw were, “I will go before, and I will 
make the crooked places straight.” I dropped on 
my knees and told the Lord he might lead me ; lead 
me forever. That was all I wished to say. On going 
to breakfast Prof. P. asked me what was the 
matter? I could only choke out the words, “ Christ 
is going to lead me.” He replied, “I have been 
through that experience; it will pass away one of 
these days.” 

During the forenoon Mrs. P. invited me to call 
upon Pres. Finney. The President met me with 
the same question Prof. P. had asked; but “The 
Lord is going to lead me” was all I had to say. 
He then called to Mrs. Finney to come and see 
the woman who had died and was now gasping for 
life. “But,” he added, “do not talk to her now. 
Let the Lord bring her out in his own way.” 
What a comfort to me were those words ! 


After I had slept the next night my mind burst 
into activity, and then whata vision of the love 
of Christ was manifested to me! _ I hardly 
know how to express it. God was presented to me 
as Love, and his dwelling in me and I in him was 
a reality allnew. He was my true husband and 
lover now. He had taken me to himself and shut 
the door against intruders. He had kindled in my 
heart a love for himself which displaced all desire 
for the love of others. Then my mind was given 
new power. I had always been troubled about re- 
peating anything verbatim; but now whole chap- 
ters of the Bible would come to me just as 
they were written. I began to hold mental conver- 
sations with Christ, and to ask questions and 
receive answers which were clear at the time,- but 
which were so different from the teachings of the 
churches, that when I was in the presence of others 
I could neither define nor speak of them. The com- 
ing of Christ’s kingdom, his Church on earth, and 
the difference between the Old and the New Cov- 





enants, were to me absorbing themes. I saw how 
the Old Covenant was weak through the flesh, and 
how he would now lead his people through the 
ministration of his spirit, which would be powerful 
and effectual in their hearts ; and how in the New 
Covenant the law of commandments contained 
in ordinances is abolished. I saw that the true 
church was just what Christ was, Love, and that 
every member of it would feel that perfect satis- 
faction in him that I then felt. But the present 
church had not abolished outward ordinances ; 
and the question would arise, Does Christ really 
lead it? and does the spirit of love rule it? 

I frequently saw Mr. Finney. He was kind and 
fatherly, and I thought much of him; but the Lord 
gave me no liberty to talk with him about my new 
experience. When he tried to draw me out I could 
only say, “I have a new husband, and he is teach- 
ing me.” He said I must be more interested 
in what was going on around me or my health 
would fail; I must tell my new husband that 
though Ze did not need rest I did ; and I must ask 
him to put me to sleep. My strength did at last 
give way, and I was brought near to death with 
dysentery, though I do not recall any great sense 
of bodily suffering. I was finally aroused by 
Prof. Peck’s reading to me a letter that he had 
written to Mr. B——, telling him to come immedi- 
ately if he wished to see me alive. ‘The thought of 
dying did not disturb me, for I knew that I was 
already with Christ. I said to him, “The Lord 
has not told me I am to die, and you can tell Mr. 
B—— to wait until the letter by the next mail 
reaches him.” I then turned my heart to Christ. 
Presently the parable of the withered hand was 
presented to me. My question was, Did Christ 
take away that power from the earth when he 
ascended? The answer came, “ All power in hea- 
ven and on earth is mine. The man with the 
withered hand was told to stretch it forth, and 
he obeyed.” Then came the voice, “Arise from 
that bed and test my power!” And strength was 
given me to stand, and I felt the healing power go 
over me from my head to my feet. Mrs. Peck 
opened the door, and was surprised to see me 


standing ; but I told her I was healed from my 


head to my feet—just as the man was with the with- 
ered hand. I then dressed myself and wrote to 
Mr. B—— by the next mail, of the way in which 
Christ had healed me, and informed him when to 
meet me at Hornellsville on my return to Avoca. 
I then went to Mr. Finney, and told him of my re- 
covery and that I should leave for home the next 
day. He said, “God bless you, my child. I did 
not think you would die, but live to do the Lord’s 
work. Go home .and proclaim Christ’s mighty 
power.” I followed Mr. Finney’s advice in pro- 
claiming God’s power; and from that time’ the 
spirit led me cnward until I found the Oneida 
Community, which proves to be the realization of 
what I saw in Oberlin. c. Bw 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH. 


ATHER NASH, the eminent revivalist, was 

especially noted for his success in obtaining 
what he asked in prayer. The following from his 
pen shows what he believed and taught about the 
prayer of faith: 


“The prayer of faith is dictated by the Holy 
Spirit. Some, of whom we are obliged to doubt 
whether they know anything as they ought con- 
cerning the prayer of faith, think that they, who 
pray with such confidence, set up their own will, 
regardless of the will of God—that they are guided 
by their own wisdom, instead of the wisdom of 
God ; but this is wholly incorrect. “They are not 
led by their own fancy, or natural affection or 
wisdom. All these they resign, and resign themselves 
too, even their eternal interests, into the hands of 
God. The specific object or subject of prayer is 
presented to the mind, is laid upon the heart, by the 
Holy Spirit, by an impulse from the Holy One, 
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Thus the Spirit teaches, particularly, what they 
should pray for, as they ought: without this, they 
would not know for what, in particular, to pray. 
Having done this, the Spirit produces the uncon- 
querable desire for the object, which it has selected. 
Then the Spirit makes intercession for them, pro- 
duces the travailing pains, causes the unutterable 
groans, excites the fullness of faith, gives confidence 
to lay hold of the promises, to take Jehovah at his 
word, gives boldness to come to the throne of 
grace, presses the suppliant to hold the Eternal to 
his promise, leads him to sacrifice himself on the 
altar of prayer, gives strength to wrestle and pre- 
vail, strength to bring forth saying, 1 cannot, must 
not, “ will not let thee go,” for thine honor is con- 
cerned. The Spirit also, at the same time, makes 
intercession for them, according to the will of God. 
When prayer is ¢ivs offered, there can be no mis- 
take about the subject, none about the will, or pur- 
pose of the Lord, and none concerning the wisdom 
by which the subject is selected, by which the 
prayer is made; the Spirit regulates all that. It 
is as God would have it, the prayer is made in 
obedience to the will of God; and will he now 
deny? He cannot, and will not; because he has 
engaged to answer the prayer thus made, to do 
that thing for which his people thus pray. Besides, 
as all is done according to the will of God, and by 
the leadings of the Holy Spirit, should he refuse to 
do the thing thus asked, to grant the thing thus 
sought, he would in the denial act contrary to his 
own will, and deny himself directly ; but he cannot 
deny himself This is a weighty reason, why the 
prayer of faith should be answered, and the spe- 
cific thing for which we pray be granted.” 


THE RELIGIO-METER. 

England in the eighteenth century, certainly had 
less belief far than we have ; indeed, Christianity 
has never been more in any age of the world than 
a thin stratum of powerfully modifying belief in 
relation to the great mass of its nominal adherents, 
an ingredient in, rather than the substance of, the 
world’s living principles; and yet the English 
unbelief of the eighteenth century melted away, 
and was succeeded by vehement forms of faith 
like the Wesleyanism, Simeonism, Coleridgeism, 
Tractarianism, and Nonconformity of the last 
half-century. No doubt the tide has again receded 
rapidly for the last ten years. partly under the in- 
fluence exerted by a more severe historical criti- 
cism, partly under the influence of Mr. Darwin’s 
valuable and masterly, but only half-apprehended 
speculations. No one, however, who has ever 
entered truly into the spirit of Christ’s life will 
believe for a moment that either the historical 
blunders of the Christian records, or evidence, 
however convincing, of a uniform law of evolution, 
connecting the organization of man with the lower 
stages of animal and vegetable life, will eventually 
diminish the overwhelming force of the evidence 
of conscious life coming from above our own—of an 
imperious mind which guided the whole course 
of Jewish history, and became a spring of over- 
powering wonder and fascination in the Gospels. 
* * * We suspect that never was a time when 
the belief that man constitutes the apex of the 
spiritual universe was morally less credible to us 
than itis now. The positivists themselves cannot 
believe it, and have to invent an ideal humanity as 
étre supréme, to receive the wealth of the life which 
they find it impossible to lavish on man as he is. 
Strauss invents his Universum to fill the void he 
has created, and makes us believe very much to feel 
a faint loyalty to this dim spectre of the under- 
standing. We do not think that the mind of our 
country at least was ever in a less self-dependent 
and self-satisfied attitude, ever less disposed to 
find its spiritual law in its physical lineage. * * 

Surely, if there ever was a miracle in this world 
which no scientific analysis will succeed in dissolv- 
ing—a miracle that still attests as powerfully as 
ever it attested the superhuman life of him who 
worked it—it was the miracle of the profound 
confidence with which Christ said to a few poor 
fishermen on the Lake of Galilee: “Fear not, 
little flock, for it is your Father’s good pleasure 
to give you the kingdom,” half fulfilled as it has 
been by centuries of splendid though most imper- 
fect achievement. He who could speak of his 
own immediate death—to human eyes so far from 
certain that it was even on its eve not particularly 
probable—as founding a new covenant and com- 
munion from which the life-blood of a new world 
was to spring, spoke to a new sense, almost then 
and there implanted in man, the sense of a super- 
natural life in death, a supernatural gain in loss ; 
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and without this sense there is no adequate evi- 
dence of his real divinity. We do not in the least 
believe that the power of that spell is exhausted 
or exhaustible—least of all in a society which is 
finding every day new evidences of the intensity 
and number of the ties which bind the highest to 
the lowest. Only, if the authority of Christ is to 
assert itself again, it will be in a social movement, 
something like that of the first days of the Gospel, 
one stripped of the accidents which. belonged 
solely to those days, but of which the principle— 
not making war against economy, and science, and 
the arts, but going far beneath and beyond econo- 
my, and science and the arts—must be the same 
as before, the confounding of the mighty things 
of the world by the things that are weak and base 
and despised, and the bringing to naught, by the 
things which are not, of the things which are. 
There lies the true evidence of the supernatural, 
and there also the secret of the only true “ revi- 
vals.” —London Spectator. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Tirzau C. MILLER, Epiror. 
MONDAY, MAY 12, 1873. 


THE DARK SPOT. 


HE Spiritualists claim to have communica- 

tions through their mediums from relatives in 
the other world and also from many philosophers 
and great men there. They have given plenty of 
utterances purporting to come from Moses, Ma- 
homet, Franklin, Shakespeare and other celebrities 
of the past. But in all these assumed messages 
from the “summer land” we hear very little said 
about Jesus Christ, and nothing pretending to be 
directly from him. There was therefore a clear 
pertinency in the inquiry which a certain medium 
made of his spirit-interlocutor as to the reason of 
this reticence on the part of the founder of Chris- 
tianity. The question and answer were thus re- 
ported in one of the Spiritualist papers : 

“ Oues.—Will the controlling Spirit tell us why Jesus 
Christ never comes to us through a medium ? 

“ Ans.—Are you sure that Jesus Christ never does 
come through a medium? No, you are not. And stild 
further, are you sure that such a man as Jesus Christ 
ever existed ? No, you are not: but through faith, which 
is an attribute of the soul, you believe it. You betieve 
that such a person had an existence in the past. Soul 
has a right to so believe ; and for our own part we do 
not question the truth, the absolute truth of such an 
existence. But so far as you mortals are concerned, 
you do not know it. There are many persons who are 
investigators of this beautiful philosophy, called modern 
Spiritualism, who are disinclined to believe that their 
God-idol, Jesus the Christ, could by any possibility 
return manifesting personally through media. Well, we 
shall not blame them because they cannot believe that 
Jesus Christ could come in these days, or does 
come. Suppose we should say he does return, and 
much oftener than you suppose ; would you believe us ? 
Some of you would, but the masses would not. We 
beseech you to cast off your outside shells. Let them 
fall like dead leaves at your feet; and when anything 
comes from the spirit-world that app@als to your inner 
consciousness as truth, receive it, whether it comes from 
a Jesus Christ or a Thomas Paine.” 

This answer reminds us of the lawyer’s plea 
about the cracked kettle: ‘May it please the 
court, we shall show you in behalf of our client, 
1, that the kettle was cracked when we borrowed 
it; 2, that it was whole when we returned it; 3, 
that we never had it.” ‘Perhaps Jesus Christ 
does come through the mediums,” says the spirit, 
“and you do not know it; and then, again, there’s 
no knowing that such a person as Christ ever 
existed.” It is difficult to reply to such logic. 


Stripped of its circumlocution, this answer is an 
admission that Jesus Christ has nothing to do with 
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Spiritualism, though it omits to give the reason 
why, which was the point of inquiry. Since the 
spirits will not answer the question we must seek 
an answer elsewhere. And the most obvious 
reason that occurs why “Christ never comes 
through” the so-called mediums is, that he and 
they are operating in a widely different manner and 
place. ‘To put the reason in another way, they are 
wildly astray in their geography. They think they 
are scaling heaven, when in fact they are only look- 
ing through the key-hole into Hades and reporting 
what is seen and heard there. Now as Christ is a 
resurrection being, he will come into the world by 
some other route besides that of the death-world. 
When he manifests himself it will be in deeds of 
power, changing the heart and life of men, and not 
in gassy volumes of sentiment and description. 
The fact that his name is not taken by some of the 
familiars of Spiritualism may be perhaps explained 
by the circumstance that the good folks in Hades 
do not wish to counterfeit him, and the evil ones 
dare not. 


A PEEP INTO OLD TIMES. 


OOKING into the musty volumes of the 

New York Evangelist, which have lately 
come into our possession, we came across the fol- 
lowing scrap under date September 13, 1834. The 
reader will easily guess to whom it refers : 


From the Landmark. 
A MISTAKE CORRECTED. 


Ina late number of the Vermont Chronicle an 
account is given of ‘“‘a New Haven Perfectionist.” 
From the manner in which this statement appears, 
it is not improbable that some may regard the doc- 
trine of perfection as one of the views of the New 
Haven Theologians, or at least as a doctrine which 
follows as a legitimate inference from these views. 
And forasmuch as many have attributed to the 
New Haven divines sentiments which they have 
neither advocated nor entertained, * seems noth- 
ing more than an act of justice to these gentlemen, 
and to the institution with which they are con- 
nected, to give the community a plain statement 
of facts in relation to this newly discovered doc- 
trine, as it has recently been enforced and exempli- 
fied in New Haven. 

The individual to whom the Vermont Chronicle 
alludes, as the writer of a certain pamphlet on this 
subject, is a graduate of Dartmouth College; a 
man who, until within a few months, has always 
distinguished himself as a scholar and a Christian. 
The first year of his theological course was spent 
in the seminary at Andover, after which he became 
connected with the Theological Institution at New 
Haven. About six months since, he came in con- 
tact with the views of the New York Perfection- 
ists, which he at length embraced. 

They start with the unauthorized assumption 
that God, as the moral governor of the universe, 
can look with approbation upon nothing short of 
perfect holiness, a sinless conformity to the divine 
law. From this they infer that imperfect Chris- 
tians are under the wrath and curse of the Al- 
mighty ; or, in their own technical language, that 
they are “on the devil’s side.” 

* * * * 

But what will be considered, perhaps, the most 
dangerous of these evils is a state of unnatural 
excitement, which generally results from this doc- 
trine. It is not unfrequently the case that no 
sooner does a man become perfect in heart than 
he is deranged in intellect. And it is a melancholy 
fact, that the individual to whom allusion has been 
made is now in a state of utter derangement. 
Having become completely unfitted for study, he 
has been returned to his friends ; and thus a mind of 
a superior order, and one which has long been dis- 
tinguished for its acuteness and its brilliancy, is 
under a temporary and perhaps a_ protracted 
eclipse. [Doubtful—Zd. Evang.}. 

In conclusion, we would observe that this person 
is no longer a member of the Theol. Seminary 
at New Haven. If we have been correctly in- 
formed, he not only left that institution at the expira- 
tion of the second term, but relinquished to the 
association the license which he received from them 
about a yearago. Although the New Haven divine 
is so heretical as to deny that “sin is the necessary 
means of the greatest good,’’. and that man is 
physically depraved, and although he is unable to 
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comprehend the sublime obscurities and obscure 
sublimities of the Coleridge philosophy, he is en- 
tirely opposed to the doctrine of perfection and all 
its consequences. A. E. W. 

In confirmation of the doubt expressed by the 
Editor of the Evangelist, it may be mentioned at 
this late day that J. H. N. at the date of the above, 
was hard at work in New Haven, writing leading 
articles for Zhe Perfectionist, then just commenc- 
ing ; and was just as crazy as he is now and has 
been ever since. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 


—Monday evening (5) a notice on the bulletin 
read, “ The small orchestra will meet in the Hall 
at half past siz oclock.” ‘What does that 
mean?” said we, ‘“ How can the orchestra play, 
when so many of our musicians are absent?” “Sure 
enough, that is mysterious,” answered some one, 
“but I am told it is true.” ‘Come up into the 
Hall,” said a third, laughing, “and find out for 
yourselves.” So up we went, and were just in 
time to hear the word of command, “March,” ina 
sharp, quick voice; and on looking whence the 
sound proceeded, saw Miss Constance at the head 
of a file of “infantry!” each soldier carrying a musi- 
cal instrument in one hand. In military style they 
marched on to the stage, and formed themselves 
into a semicircle, and at the proper signal be- 
gan playing, when our ears were greeted with 
sounds most indescribable from fifteen willow 
whistles, blown in the most violent manner by fif- 
teen ardent little performers. We were told this 
was the “Overture to the Spring Whistle!” But 
unlike most musical artists they soon tired of their 
own music, and began biting the bark off their in- 
struments, and would have destroyed them 2% {fofo, 
had not Miss Constance interfered, giving the or- 
der to “ play” as they marched off the stage. 

—There is great enthusiam these days for ac- 
quiring a thorough knowledge of the English 
language. Mr. N. remarked a week ago at one 
of our evening gatherings, that “in the true 
order of art the cultivation of language is more 
important than the cultivation of music; language 
is an instrument that is not only more useful but 
more capable of giving artistic pleasure than any 
musical instrument or combination of musical 
sounds. We should begin our artistic education 
with the cultivation of language, and give attention 
to music and other fine arts afterward. Scientific 
men all over the world now consider it quite proba- 
ble, that the English language will ultimately be 
the language of the nations. If this is so, we may 
expect that the same spirit which on the day of 
Pentecost gave the apostles the gift of tongues 
will be found now ready to give us an enthusiam 
for studying the English language. Spelling is one 
branch of this subject, and quite an important 
branch. Bad spelling is like discord in music, 
and will spoil any performance on the instrument 
of language. We should begin by clearing out all 
discords of this kind. After we have accomplished 
this we may go on to the higher branches of rheto- 
ric and literary art generally.” 

A few evenings later, he suggested a few prac- 
tical measures : 

“Suppose we should resolve ourselves into a 
committee of the whole for detecting and criticising 
bad spelling. It should be considered right and 
honorable to expose every case that comes to light. 
We might have persons appointed to receive re- 
ports of bad spelling and read them from time to 
time in the public meeting. It should be the duty of 
every one who receives notes on business docu- 
ments or writings of any kind from other persons 
to watch critically the spelling of all such writings, 
and if misspelling is found, report the same to the 
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committee appointed, with the name of the mis- 
speller, and these collected reports should be read 
every evening if necessary. It would be well for 
us to devote a whole evening occasionally to critical 
gossip about bad spelling. There is no nuisance 
that more deserves to be regularly ventilated.” 


Since the above suggestions we have had a revival 
of interest in the matter of spelling. Every even- 
ing between the hours of seven and eight o’clock 
persons gather in the South Sitting-Room, Upper 
Sitting-Room and Large Hall, and each one, fur- 
nished with a slip of paper and a lead pencil, takes 
his seat in readiness to write down words as they 
are put out from a spelling-book. The method of 
writing is preferred rather than oral spelling on 
many accounts; and especially as it assists the 
memory in retaining the impression of the forms of 
the word while pronouncing the sounds. Many 
persons who spell correctly when they write are 
confused when they attempt vocal spelling ; and 
others, who are excellent spellers vocally, forget 
when they attempt writing. Some of our best 
scholars say that they, have been caught several 
times with an / missing in such words as recall, or 
an extra /in filament, supercilious, and the like, 
when in spelling the same words orally they would 
have been certain of every letter. The vigilance 
committee has been appointed. and is informed of 
all egregious errors. We have already had one 
amusing expose in meeting, but the committee say 
that it is not so easy to detect errors of this kind as 
formerly, and they are in danger of getting out of 
business if people continue as eager to improve as 
they have been the past week. It was urged, how- 
ever, that we should not content ourselves until bad 
spelling is thoroughly weeded from the Community 
orthography ; those who spell well (and this in- 
cludes the greater part of our family) should assist 
in bringing the rest up to the perfect standard ; and 
those who have heretofore been careless should seek 
criticism until correct spelling becomes a habit with 
them. There is no lack of enthusiasm on the part 
of any one, and we feel sanguine in the belief that 
faulty orthography in the O. C. will ere long be 
among the things that “used to be.” 


—Last week we told the story of a Community 
wedding ; this week we have a story to tell of a 
Community death! On Monday, the 5th inst., 
Miss HELEN MAR Hutcuins died, aged 38. The 
history of her life with us for twenty-three years is 
full of interest, but we will only trace the outlines of 
that history, dwelling more particularly on the touch- 
ing incidents of her late sickness and death. At the 
age of fifteen Helen came to the Community with her 
parents and brothers and sisters. In less than a 
year the parents became discontented and left, tak- 
ing their children with them. But the two daugh- 
ters, Helen and Elizabeth, longed to get back to the 
home they had learned to love, and after six 
months, though yet under age, had the written per- 
mission of their father and mother to make the 
O. C. their home, as the adopted children of Mr. 
and Mrs. Burt. The parents and one brother in a 
few years made another trial of Community life, re- 
sulting as before. But Helen and Elizabeth never 
regretted their choice and in all the years that have 
since ensued have been unswerving in their loyalty 
to the cause of Communism. Helen, the younger 
of the two, was of a buoyant temperament. She 
had an ardent love for the beautiful in nature and 
art, and naturally was fond of dress and personal 
adornment. Indeed, possessing a pleasing face, 
dark sparkling eyes, and a symmetrical figure, it is 
not strange, considering her fondness for beauty, 
that her greatest fault should have been superfi- 
aliity, and it was the struggle of her life to 
bring this tendency into subjection to her deep- 
er nature—her love for religion. As a compan- 
ion and “friend she was loving and sympathetic, 





and her faults sunk out of sight when you were 
once acquainted with her heart. 

A year ago she became a victim to the disease 
that resulted in her death. She suffered uncom- 
plainingly for several months, unable to determine 
the character of the malady, but conscious of the 
drain it was to her life. Her body grew weaker, 
but her heart grew stronger every day; she went 
to Christ for help, and became reconciled to God’s 
will concerning her body. In January last, while 
yet uncertain as to the cause of her suffering, she 
wrote to a companion, “I thank God for grace to 
keep my attention on Christ and seek the revival 
spirit. I find it easy to trust the Lord about my 
condition, and realize as I never have before that I 
belong to God and the church.” Shortly after this 
a diagnosis was given by Drs. Cragin and Noyes 
that her distress arose from an ovarian tumor, a 
very dangerous disease and incurable except by a 
severe surgical operation. Her faith in God and his 
providences was unmoved by this intelligence, and 
she grew bold in testifying her love for God. She 
was never downcast ; though all outward remedies 
failed to relieve her bodily anguish, the living faith 
that filled her heart made her independent of phy- 
sical conditions for happiness. It was at this time, 
with a heart softened by severe suffering, that she 
arose one night from her bed and penciled this lit- 
tle poem that we printed last week : 

Let not your heart be troubled, 
Nor let it be afraid ; 

If you in Jesus Christ believe 
You on the rock are stayed ; 

The storms that come will only show 
How firm that rock is laid. 


Cast all your care upon the Lord, 
He every sorrow knows ; 

He loves you more than parent loves, 
He’ll conquer all your foes. 

Believe on him! Believe on him! 
His power no limit knows. 


No mother’s love is half so full 
Of tenderness and care, 

No sparrow falls without his will, 
He numbers every hair ; 

His promises are rich and sure, 
His mercies free as air. 


In accents sweet I hear Him say, 
“Come, weary, laden breast, 

Give me your load, take my light yoke, 
And I will give you rest.” 

To every meek and lowly heart 
He gives this blessed rest. 

As the disease became more threatening, Dr. 
Cragin went to New York city to consult an emi- 
nent surgeon there about it. On his return he 
brought word that Dr. Peaslee had operated 
successfully in such cases as this, and from the 
description given by Dr. Cragin thought it was a 
favorable case for surgery. He offered to make an 
examination for $25, and to remove the tumor for 
$500, if the patient came to him. Helen, though 
aware of the risk involved, bravely chose to sub- 
mit herself to the skill of the surgeon. It was 
decided that she with Dr. Cragin, and Mrs. Lang- 
staff as a nurse, should go to New York the com- 
ing Monday, the 28th of April. However it might 
turn with her we knew she had no care for anything 
but Christ, and that the victories she had gained 
were permanent. The work of grace had been 
done in her heart. The evening before her depart- 
ure she sent the following words to the family, writ- 
ten to Mr. Noyes: 

Sunday, April 27, 1873. 

Deak Mr. N.:—My heart is full of gratitude to God, 
to you and the Community for this generous effort to 
save my life. I have no anxiety about the results. I 
have unmistakable evidence that Ged is near me and 
has the case in charge. I know his will will be done, 
and Ais will is my will. I feel the faith and courage of 
Christ in me, and expect nothing but good. I realize 
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my union with the Community as I never did before, 
and if God spares my life I know that I shall devote it 
to his cause as never before. I thank God from my 
heart for all this chastening. I recognize his loving 
hand in it. I know that my salvation is sure. This is 
enough. Lovingly, 


HELEN MAR. 

The next forenoon she and her attendants left on 
the ten o’ clock train. Her face was beaming with 
smiles as she said good-bye to one and another, 
and it was difficult to realize the object of her 
expedition. She said to some one in her usual 
sprightly manner, “If I die I mean to die like a 
soldier; I mean to die with all my armor on.” 
While at Oneida waiting for the train she wrote a 
few lines to her sister, intended as an apology for 
some nervousness betrayed in the exciting moments 
of dressing for the journey : 

Oneida, April 28, 1873. 

Drar E. :—Don’t feel bad one bit about my flurry 
in getting dressed—I only wish I had behaved myself 
better. You have been a dear sister to me to the last, 
and I appreciate it all, and thank God for you with all 
my heart ; if I have seemed to lack in appreciation and 
love for you, I know our hearts’ relation and union is all 
right, and you need never reproach yourself for anything 
in the past. I am really happy. It seems as though the 
Lord had built a wall around us, so that we cannot 
touch the world, even though we may be in its wickedest 
place. I had not got half way to Oneida before my 
nerves were as calm as a placid lake. 

With a heart full of love for you and all the dear ones, 
and a blessed sense of God’s love and nearness, 

I am your sister, HELEN Mar. 

From New York she wrote to Mrs. C. A. Miller 
soon after her arrival, and a few days previous to 
submitting herself to the surgeon’s knife : 

DEAR Mrs. M. :—The “ joy of the Lord” seems to 
fill my heart all the time. My state of mind and feel- 
ings is a miracle to myself. God gives me grace to 
look only one day ahead, and so far every day has been 
filled to overflowing with his special providences. I 
know that he will give me grace to meet whatever there 
is in the future and magnify his power. I am sure that 
God will direct the surgeon. Feeling strong in the 
Community faith and your prayers, I am God’s child. 

Lovingly, HELEN Mar. 

These are the last words she ever wrote. On 
Saturday she submitted to the operation under the 
professional skill of Dr. Peaslee, attended by Dr. 
Emmet, a very prominent medical man, and several 
others of the profession. At quarter past six 
we at home were electrified by receiving a telegram 
containing the words, “ Operation successful—tumor 
removed—patient doing well.” 


Imagine our joy at 
this intelligence. 


Anxiously we awaited a letter 
that should detail to us the whole transaction. 
Hope grew high as the mail delayed, and we fan- 
cied our dear sister now out of danger, and counted 
the weeks that must make her recovery sure, when she 
would be restored to us in better health than ever. 
Strongin this belief, it is difficult to describe our 
sensations when the telegram came Monday morn 
ing: “Sudden change for the worse—Helen is fail- 
ing rapidly.” But our minds were fully prepared 
for the dispatch that came in the afternoon an- 
nouncing her death. 

Tuesday evening Dr. Cragin arrived with the re - 
mains. In the evening he gave us the particulars 
in full of all that occurred after they left us a week 
ago Monday morning. They had a pleasant jour- 
ney to the city, and Helen was feeling as well as 
usual on arriving there. They took lodgings at 
the Ashland House on 4th Avenue. Dr. Peaslee 
made one examination and was unable to give an 
opinion. At the second he said her symptoms 
were contradictory, and the case was an obscure 
one. Dr. Emmet was consulted ; he thought there 
was no tumor, but simply ascites. It was very 
difficult to decide the case. Both gentlemen said 
her bouyancy and courage were greatly in her 
favor, and considered it best to have an operation. 
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On Saturday, the 3d inst., every preparation was 
made, and at two o’ clock she was put to sleep by 
ether. In two hours and a-half, the tumor was re- 
moved and the incision closed. Very little blood 
was lost, the patient rallied at once, and the opera- 
tion gave promise of being a perfect success. 
The first words Helen said upon awakening from 
her stupor were, “I am so thankful for science!” 
The Doctors present said they never knew a 
patient rally so well without recovering. Her 
symptoms continued very favorable all night and 
till noon of the next day, when her pulse quickened 
and she seemed restless. Dr. Peaslee said that 
was a bad sign. Stimulants were given and every- 
thing done that could be done, but Dr. Cragin said 
he never saw any one sink so rapidly as she did 
from that time. Her mind was perfectly clear un- 
til within two or three hours of her death, and she 
was entirely free from pain for the last twelve hours. 
Dr. Peaslee said he never met with a patient who 
showed so much courage, having an intelligent con- 
ception of the danger of her situation. Upon being 
asked if it would have been possible to treat 
her case more wisely, he said we had no cause for 
regrets; we had done all we were warranted in 
doing ; the operation did not kill her ; but the dis- 
ease had prostrated her nervous system, so that it 
was impossible for her to rally ; and had there 
been no surgery in the case the disease would 
have worn her out in a few weeks more. 

Miss C. A. Macknett, who went from Walling- 
ford to assist in waiting on Helen, wrote the follow- 
ing to her sister Elizabeth after her death : 

New York, May 5, 1873. 

My Dear E. :—I cannot write much, for I am weary 
with watching and anxiety. Dr. Cragin will tell you all 
the particulars. He has been untiring in his care and 
attention to Helen, and last night, when he found he 
could do no more for her, he kneeled beside her bed 
and cried like a child. About three o’clock she heard 
us say we thought she could not live till morning, when 
she promptly replied, “I am willing to die; I am 
ready.” And when she saw us all crying she looked 
up and smiled, and said, “ It was only a question of time, 
and you must not any of you feel bad.” She sent her 
love to Father Noyes, to you, Agnes, and all the folks. 
She said she had many times thought how kind Father 
Noyes was when he lifted her out of the carriage. She 
spoke of Mr. George Noyes and the good folks that 
were in Hades, and said perhaps they needed her help. 
She repeated the text, “‘ Ye have not chosen me, but I 
have chosen you.” Helen has certainly fought the good 
fight, and I believe she will receive a crown of glory. 
We have all had a struggle, but realize that God orders 
our circumstances, and he has been our help and sup- 
port. Helen went to sleep between three and four 
o’clock, and did not wake up again, but passed away 
quietly. I trust that God will comfort your heart. 

With much love, your sister, 
CaRRIE A. 

We are comforted with the thought that the 
Community had an opportunity to do its very best 
to save Helen—to show its love and generosity in 
a way that she very much appreciated ; and she, on 
the other hand, has shown her courage and faith, 
and leaves a beautiful memory. Then her suffer- 
ings have been very much shortened. We see 
many reasons for rejoicing, and count the manner 
of her departure as a mercy and blessing of God. 
One remarked that it seemed more like a transla- 
tion than adeath ; and another, that we might say 
of her as was said of Lincoln, “‘She could not have 
gone ina better time, for she was in the hearts of 
all the people.” 


MORE ABOUT THE GOUVERNEUR 
REVIVAL. 





Gouverneur, N. Y., April 20, 1873. 
DEAR FRIENDS :—Unexpectedly I am stopping 
over Sunday again in Gouverneur, a town, by the 
way, in which the old-fashioned custom of ringing 





the church bell at 6 o’clock in the evening still pre- 
vails ; and where, if the people are not all pious, 
they are pretty generally church-goers on Sundays, 
and are respectful and reverential toward religion 
to a degree that I do not notice in every town in 
which I sojourn. Indeed I believe the town was 
in a sense Jorn of the great revival that prevailed 
here in 1825. Though the great majority of the 
actors in that revival have passed from the stage, 
the effects of it for good are still visible in their 
descendants. It was in truth, as many yet acknowl- 
edge, a very wonderful outpouring of God’s spirit 
on the people—a work so marked, and so different 
in its beginnings, its course and its results from 
many of the more recent religious excitements, 
that it is worth while to revert to some of its main 
points by way of contrast. 

It would seem thatin the spring of 1825 Messrs. 
Finney and Nash, who had been laboring as evan- 
gelists in other parts of the country, came to 
Gouverneur uninvited by man, but sent of God, as 
they professed. At the time of their coming, they 
were unacquainted with a single individual here, 
and as near as I can learn from those who ought to 
know, no one in the town had ever heard of either 
of these two men, not even by report. Mr. Finney, 
a young man fresh from the study of the law, strik- 
ingly abrupt and rash in manner, and sometimes 
even harsh to the point of giving offense to many, 
was yet so imbued with zeal and love and power 
in the new calling he had espoused, that he soon 
gained the confidence and coéperation of those to 
whom he was sent. Father Nash, the benign, the 
mild, the man “ powerful in prayer,” and whom 
“everybody loved,” was equally efficient in his 
calling, and was marvelously successful as God’s 
instrument in converting sinners. These two men 
worked together as one man, and God was with 
them. They labored in public and in private, visit- 
ing from house to house conversing and praying with 
the inmates ; and the little church in Gouverneur 
soon waked up and engaged earnestly with them. A 
copious shower of heavenly influence followed. and 
as the result, in the months of July and August 
of the same year not less than eighty persons, half 
of whom were heads of families, were received 
into the church. And of this whole number, the 
“ first-fruits ” of the revival that continued through 
the year and longer, I have only heard of two that 
ever dishonored their profession; but on the con- 
trary the fruits of this great outpouring of God’s 
spirit have been plainly visible in the long series 
of years since, in the reformed habits of the peo- 
ple and in the general tone of society. 


And two things are worthy of remark here, in 
connection with this revival, because they are un- 
common. Ist. There was no premature forcing of 
persons forward to the “ anxious seat,” nor into ris- 
ing for the prayers of the church, that have been 
characteristic of some of the more modern revivals. 
Messrs. Finney and Nash evidently depended more 
on the quiet influence of the truth presented in pub 
lic and in private, and on God’s spirit for producing 
conviction and conve:sion, than they did on more 
coercive measures ; and they were singular in this 
respect, it is said, as compared with more modern 
revivalists. They did sometimes invite persons 
to rise or to come forward, if they chose to signify 
their wishes in this way; but the practice was 
by no means so prominent nor so common as to 
be considered a necessary feature of the exercises. 
2d. The anti-sectarian feature of the revival is 
worthy of remark. Starting as it did with the 
Presbyterians or Orthodox, the Baptist denomina- 
tion at first withheld their sympathy; but my 
information is reliable that before it was finished 
the Baptists shared equally in the work; and 
there was no effort made by either of the denomi- 
nations to secure converts for their particular 
churches. Conversion to God, and not to secta- 





rianism, seemed to have been the prevailing spirit 
of all concerned. S. R. L. 


“YE OLDE FOLKES’ CONCERTES.” 





New York City, May 23, 1873. 
DEAR CIRCULAR: 


Strange as it may seem, Socialism is fascinating 
and captivating our city churches. It has not yet 
attracted them into Communism of property and 
affections. Oh,no! But it has attracted them 
into many things which have for their animus the 
communistic spirit. For years coldness, formality 
and exclusiveness have been decreasing in our 
city churches, until now a mild form of socialism 
has come on them and taken them unawares in 
social gatherings, Sabbath-school exhibitions, pic- 
nics, strawberry festivals, tea-parties, love-feasts, 
fairs, social business meetings, church, musical and 
literary entertainments, and last, though not least, 
“Ye Olde Folkes’ Concertes,” which the past win- 
ter and spring have been very popular in many of 
the churches. These concerts are generally given 
ostensibly for the purpose of raising funds for 
some department of the church. But back of this, 
and no doubt equally strong, is the anticipation of 
the social enjoyment attending them. This is no 
less predicable of the participants in the concerts 
than of the audience, which generally comprises 
particular and general friends and sympathizers. 

The writer attended one a few weeks ago at the 
4th Avenue Presbyterian church, Dr. Howard 
Crosby pastor ; and this last week, by invitation of 
a friend, one at the Presbyterian church in West 
13th-st., Dr. Burchard pastor. Both were entertain- 
ing to a high degree—a packed audience on each 
occasion evidencing the popularity of this form of 
innocent social entertainment. The one given at 
Dr. Burchard’s church was most decidedly a 
unique affair, unctuous with humor, and highly 
dramatic in many of its features. As a novelty and 
fac-simile of the programmes of our New England 
forefathers’ concerts, I hear give you a verbatim 
et liberatim copy of the programme of the concert 
at Dr. Burchard’s church, with a few of the fea- 
tures of that at Dr. Crosby’s : 


A Lyfte 
Of Sacred Hymns and Tunes, and likewise 
Worldly Songes, certain of wh were 
sunge in ye yeres of our Lord 


1608 and 1772, 
And certain yeres betwixt. 

And wh pieces will be once more pleyed and 
sunge bye ye choir of ye church at a 
GREATE CONCERTE 
To be attended at 
Ye Prefbyterian Meeting Houfe, 
Right downe ye 
THIRTEENTH STREETE, betwixt Sixth & Seventh Avs. 
In ye Towne of New Yorke, at early 
candle lighte, on 
Tuesday ye 29th day of ye month of April, 

In ye yere of our Lord 
1873. 

All ye money wh shall be payed in for thys Con- 
certe is to go to buye goode hooks for v€ children to 


reade, in hopes therebye to make them better boys and 
girls. 


N. B.—Ye Titheing-man, Ichabod Armstrong, will 
put out all ye boys who flamme ye benches or wh do 
throwe apple-cors on ye floore. 


N. B.—Forafmuche as ye younge women who singe 
are shamefafte, ye younge menne are defired to loke 
awaie from them whenne thai singe. 


GREATE CONCERTE. 
Timest: Doctor Jedediah Pettibone. 
Ye Parte Firfte. 


1. Auld Lang Syne, . All ye men and women Singers 
2. Sons of Zion, . All ye men and women Singers 
3. Ruffa, . . . All ye men and women Singers 
4- Worldly Songe, a 2 Jonadab Higginbotham 
5- Confidence, All ye men and women Singers 
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6. Worldly Songe, oe 
7. Montgomery, All ye men and women Singers 
8. Worldly Songe, . . . . . +.  Eliza-Ann Bulkley 
g. Before Jehovah's Awful Throne (Denmark), All ye men 
and women Singers 
10. Worldly Songe, . . . . Father Hodijah Owenson 
11 Strike ye Cymbal (Solo parte by Mehetable Billings), All 

4 [ye men and women Singers 


Prudence Higgins 


N. B.—Ye choir will ftop finging for fome minutes, if fo be ye 
fingers may re-obtayne theyer breath, and ye younge men 
may have opportunitie to afk ye younge ladyes, fuch as they 
may want to go home withe, which is very proper. 

N. B.—Ye olde ladyes whofe foot-ftoves need frefh coals can 
nowe have them fent in from Naber Jenkins, hvs kitchen, 
as hys women folk will keepe up a big fire on purpose. 


Ye Parte Seconde 
t. Eafter Anthem, . . . All ye men and women Singers 
Two P. s Prudence Higgins 
2. Two Parte Songe, * + ) Anna Ruth Bulkley 
3. David’s Lamentation, * — All ye men and women Singers 
4. Worldly Songe, . Soe Ichabod Plummer 
5. Ode on Science, All ye a —. om 
tiza-Ann Bulkle 
6. Two ParteSonge, . . . «© . { Barzillah = 
7. Sound Ye Loud Timbrel, All ye men and women Singers 
8. Worldly Songe, « 2 Philip Poppenhuysen 
9. New Jerusalem,. . . All ve men and women Singers 
10, Coronation, . . All ye men and women Singers 


N. B.—All thofe who are bleffed withe goode lungs, and likewife 
an ear for mufick, and have religious training, are expected 
to ftand up and helpe finge ye laft tune wh is called Corona- 
tion. 

P. S —Women withe younge children may as well go in and fit by 
Naber Smith, her fire, if fo be theye growe wearie—clofe by 
ye meeting-houfe. 


IF any bodye wolde wifh to carry thys lyfte to hys 
owne home, let hym take goode care of ye same, info- 
muche as thys Concerte may, of neffitye, be againe re- 
herfed for ye sake of some othere goode caufe. 


Sundrie Cautions. 





1. All ye men folkes are wanted to tye ye hoffes under ye trees 
or fheddes, and give them each fome fodder, if fo be thai 
-whinner or kick, wh may difturb ye choir while thai fing 
their pieces. Deacon Good-hearte has agreed not to turn 
out his fhort-horned brindle cow (fhe that has a cracked 
bell) for ye fame reafon. 


2. Ye women folkes will be founde goode places to fee and hear, 
by certain of ye mofte difcreete younge men of ye parifh, 
whofe help has been obtayned for this Greate Concerte by 
Deacon Higgins and Deacon Mofes Green. 


3. When ye fingers have funge all ye pieces on thys Lyfte, ye are 
afked by ye perfons who have got up thys Greate Concerte 
to fo ftraighte home to your own houses and not to ftop to 
goffip in ye meeting-houfe, as is your wont; for be it known 
to ye all, the candle lightes coft us manie fhillings, and alfo 
it is now ye planting feafon, when all ye farmers fhould git 
up earlie. 


Reverend Solomon Wifeaker will preach to all wh may be re- 
ligioufly inclined and wh may come together at ye Red 
School-houfe, wh is at ye four crofs roads in ye northe part 
of ye towne, on next Sunday at earlie candle lighte, Provi- 
dence permitting. Deacon Grimfhaw will pitch ye tunes. 


N. B.—Elder Winthrop, hys Publi-ke, seven dores 
from ye Meeting-Houfe, wiil be open to ye 
Hungerie ; Porke and Beanes, and Ryneinjun 
Bread supplied to alle who wifhe. 

N. B.—2 pens a plate. 


N. B.—Nannie Jenkins will kepe ye Chickens oute of 
ye Meeting-Houfe, and Jerufhy impkins will 
dryve ye Cow awaie from ye Fore dore. 

Excepting a few regular professional singers as 
leaders, the choir was formed of the young ladies 
and gentlemen of the church. They wore the cos- 
tumes in vogue in 1700, most of which, we must 
suppose, were worn by the “ better-to-do” people 
of those ancient days. As they stepped on the 
platform many a hearty laugh was evoked at their 
quaint appearance. Who could refrain from titter- 
ing at seeing the young gentlemen metamorphosed 
into the outward semblance of the youthful beaux 
and staid men of 1700, with their powdered hair, 
queus, long-skirted coats and knee-breeches, with 
here the legendary Yankee costume, and there 
Father Hodijah Owenson in his queer suit and on 
his head a hat with a three-inch crown, and a 
twelve-inch brim ; and the young ladies with the 
waists of their dresses almost under their arms, 
vandykes and enormous frilled collars around their 
necks, and bonnets of the size of corn-baskets and 
fans a yard long ! 

After the ladies had hung up their bonnets, all 
took seats and assumed a gravity becoming the 
occasion. But human nature, be the circum- 
stances what they may, will be itself. And soon 
Ichabod Plummer, he in the legendary Yankee cos- 
tume, began to cast sheep’s-eyes at “ye younge 
women” and squirm in his seat and fumble his 
hair and restively slide his feet, while mother 
Mehetable Billings was very much concerned 
about the lighted candles, and in meddling with 





them snuffed one of them out. Father Hodijah 
thought he must make himself officious, and in so 
doing he fell sprawling on his back, when a 
general giggle took place among the singers, ac- 
companied by a burst of laughter from the auditory. 
The social warmth had now attained a point at 
which it was easy for the choir to commence, and 
in pretty quick time and snap movement “Auld 
Lang Syne” was sung, followed by “Sons of 
Zion,” in appropriate style. 

The auditorium was now densely crowded, and 
one genial spirit of good humor seemed to pervade 
the assemblage. Piece after piece was sung, to the 
delight of the auditory, whose applause was long and 
frequent. Ichabod Plummer, having worked him- 
self up to a high pitch of drollery, relieved himself 
of his surplus humor by singing a highly amusing 
“ Worldly Songe.” which brought down the house 
and was encored. Father Hodijah Owenson 
brought tears to the eyes of many in his exquisite 
rendering of a “ Worldly Songe” of a touchingly 
sentimental character. Prudence Higgins (Miss 
Brainard, a popular and well-known professional 
singer) and Anna Ruth Bulkley in their “ Worldly 
Songes”’ were encored, so exquisite was their 
vocalization. A “Two Parte Songe”—Scotch 
love duet, by Eliza Ann Buikley and Barzillah 
Bigelow, was one of the gems of the evening, ren- 
dered as it was in a natural style with all the 
shades and colors expressive of pure, youthful love 
and simple, honest-hearted trust. The entire 
entertainment was of a most pleasing character, 
and the applause from beginning to end, sponta- 
neous as it was. was a well-deserved tribute to “ye 
younge men and younge women singers.” 

During the whole evening a sly and ludicrous 
flirtation was going on among some of “ye 
younge women” and “younge men” of the choir, 
making the scene vivid and life-like and realistic of 
human nature. Much food for thought and many 
lessons were suggested by this dramatic picture, 
carrying one back to his forefathers, and bringing 
up before him their trials, loves, pastimes, relig- 
ious experiences and moral lives. But prominent 
was seen the underlying social element, which was 
the magnet that drew them together then as 
it now drew together this assemblage, and which is 
ever at work in all social gatherings. The most 
significant fact to be descerned in this and all other 
similar entertainments is the progress the spirit of 
socialism is making in the churches and its leaven- 
ing influence on all within the sphere of church in- 
fluence. One could feel the nimbus of a genial 
sociability, and read in the scene a prophecy of the 
good social time coming when all who love God in 
sincerity and truth will be drawn into a unit, and 
marshalled under Christ march on to the era of 
pentecostal love and unity. M. L. B. 


STR FOHN FALSTAFF. 

ul. 

BY GEORGE NOYES MILLER. 
ALSTAFF leaves his favorite occupation of 
purse-taking with visible reluctance for the 

legitimate and honorable service of a knight in the 
king’s employment. Yet scarcely has he heaved 
the sigh of regret at Prince Hal’s forsaking the 
unlawful craft, than new views of self-interest in- 
duce reconciliation, which he expresses in the droll, 
intensely characteristic speech: ‘Well, God be 
thanked for these rebels, they offend none but the 
virtuous; I laud them, I praise them.” But 
Falstaff the warrior does not differ from Falstaff 
the rogue. Ever-present in both are the same 
shameless knavery, the same boasting cowardice, 
the same witty tongue. The mountains which 
Falstaff heaps up in boasting of his “ pure and im- 
maculate valor” are leveled by a stroke of Shake- 
speare’s pen in the closest expression of purely 
natural fear that was ever conceived. Just before 





159 
the battle of Shrewsbury Falstaff says to Prince 
Henry: “I would it were bed-time, Hal, and 
all well.” 

But strangest of all the strange anomalies which 
cluster about and center in this conception of char- 
acter are his oft-recurring, evanescent fits of contri- 
tion. Indeed, we feel a degree of confidence in 
asserting that these fleeting gusts of remorse are 
a supremely ludicrous thing about Falstaff. 
Wit has been defined by an English critic to con- 
sist essentially in joining things by such distant 
and fanciful relations that they impinge the mind 
with a shock of pleasant surprise. Wherein then 
is this shock of pleasing unexpectedness so cun- 
ningly prepared? What possible conjunction of 
remote ideas could surprise us more than the momen- 
tary moral awakenings which perturb the sensual 
slumber of Falstaff? His trickling wit, like deep- 
dyed but limpid wine, has made us laugh. Recog- 
nizing in Falstaff but too plainly a paragon of 
animal vices, we nevertheless follow him with keen 
relish in sally, rejoinder and repartee, from the 
fact that we do not fear contamination from 
that which is essentially detestable to our interior 
instincts. Every characteristic of the man ap- 
pears so intensely earthy, so remote from the prov- 
ince of morality and spirituality, that the balancing 
of moral questions does not seem to call for our 
discrimination. We do not chafe against Falstaff’s 
vices, for we see no ground for virtue. Thus at 
ease with ourselves we admire the excellent coin- 
age of Falstaff’s teeming brain, and we are enjoying 
the keenness of the mental wards and thrusts 
between him and Prince Hal in Scene 1 of part I 
of King Henry iv. Far away from the remotest 
suspicion of an ethical consideration, we are sud- 
denly overwhelmed by an undreamed-of penitence. 
Could such spiritual zephyrs trouble so stagnant a 
pool? But the ludicrous effect of Falstaff’s sudden 
contritions is in their transitory nature. Hardly have 
we fallen into this ingeniously devised pitfall than 
Falstaff has passed trom “ prayer to purse-taking,” 
and is the same obstreperously witty and profane 
rogue as before. 


Preposterous as these fits of contrition may 
seem, they are still ingeniously and naturally intro- 
duced. If there were any flickerings from the 
moral sense of a man who was resolutely striving 
to quench them by dissolute ways, they would natu- 
rally rise at the suggestions of his companions in 
vice. A profligate man may be never so callous to 
the admonitions of the just, but the allusions to a 
hereafter of those who like himself have everything 
to fear from it trouble him with vague apprehension. 
So when Prince Henry, in replying to Falstaff, 
makes use of the saying in Proverbs, “*‘ Wisdom 
cries out in the streets and no man regards it,” 
Falstaff is reminded of the great scheme of death 
and judgment, and in the penitence of a momentary 
fear cries out : 

**O, thou hast damnable iteration ; and art, indeed, able to cor- 
rupt a saint. ‘Thou hast done much harm upon me, Hal, God for- 
give thee for it! Before I knew thee, Hal, I knew nothing; and 
now am I, if a man should speak truly, little better than one of the 
wicked. I must give over this life, and I will give it over; by the 


Lord, an’ I do not I ama villain. I'l] be damned for never a king’s 
son in Christendom.” 


So, too, when Doll Tearsheet, the most vicious 
of Falstaff’s associates, says to him: “ When wilt 
thou begin to patch up thine old body for heaven,” 
he silences her with quick entreaty, “ Peace, good 
Doll! do not speak like a death’s-head ; do not bid 
me remember mine end.” 

Lesser causes than direct allusion to Holy Writ 
or heavenly places give rise to more philosophical 
hintings at remorse. In the scene after Prince 
Henry’s exposure of his “incomprehensible lies,” 
we find him in his discomforture anticipating decay, 
and addressing Bardolph thus : 

‘**Bardolph, am I not fallen away vilely since this last action? doI 


not bate? do I not dwindle? Why, my skin hangs about me like an 
old lady's loose-gown ; [ am withered like an old Apple-John. Well, 
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I'll repent and that suddenly, while I am in some liking: I shall be 
out of heart shortly, and then I shall have no strength to ‘repent. 
An’ | have not forgotten what the inside of a church is made of, I 
am a pepper-corn, a brewer’s horse : the inside of achurch! Com- 
pany, villainous company, hath been the spoil of me.”’ 


The nicety with which Falstaff recognizes the 
precariousness of his moral situation is exceedingly 
humorous in his dispute with Pistol in ‘‘ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor.” 

Fal.—I\ am damned in hell for swearing to gentlemen, my friends, 
you were good soldiers and tall fellows ; and when mistress Bridget 


lost the handle of her fan [ took ’t upon my honor thou hadst it not. 

Pist.—Didst thou not share ? hadst thou not fifteen pence? 

Fal,—Reason, you rogue, reason ; think’st thou I’ll endanger my 
soul gratis! * * * You'll not beara letter for me, you rogue! 
you stand upon your honor! Why, thou finable b , & 
is as much as | can do to keep the terms of my own honor precise. 
I, I, 1, myselt, sometimes leaving the fear of heaven on the lefthand 
and hiding mine honor in my necessity, am fain to shuffle, to hedge 
and to Jurch ; and yet you, rogue, will ensconce your rags your cat- 
a-mountain looks, your red lattice phrases, and your bold beating 
oaths, under the shelter of your honor ? 

’ Prince Henry, when about to receive the Sheriff 
in sobriety, says to Falstaff, “ Go, hide thee behind 
the arras ; the rest walk above. Now, my masters, 
for a true face and a good conscience.” To which 
Falstaff rejoins, “‘ Both which I have had, but their 
date is out, and therefore I’ll hide me.” 





We have said that these gusts of unlooked-for 
penitence are in their transitory nature a supremely 
ludicrous thing about Falstaff. Now we must haz- 
ard a thought concerning a more recondite effect. 
May we not presume that the great master of the 
thoughts and emotions of the heart, who has 
touched so skillfully every chord of human sympa- 
thy, had a deeper design than to make the contri- 
tion of Falstaff a mere vehicle tor wit? It could 
be spared, and we should still laugh at a contrition- 
less Falstaff. But let us not say that these shadowy 
gleams of a far-off state of innocence, these remi- 
niscences of childlike purity, do not work upon the 
sympathies even though we laugh at their evanes- 
cence. They speak of a consciousness of virtue 
which lingers in the memory, if not in the heart, 
and upon such subtly slender threads hang the im- 
pulses of interest, sympathy and affection. It is 
our nature to catch with eagerness at every sign of 
redemption, at every appearance of tenderness, 
however deeply buried beneath the slime of evil 
deeds, in one with whom we are already strongly 
linked by the bonds of admiration and community 
of pleasure. A sunbeam is not less a sunbeam 
though it illumine the abode of bats and owls, and 
we cannot see repentance, however vague it may be, 
overcome an evil nature without our special wonder. 
We doubt if any reader of Shakespeare could smile 
with anything like genuine mirth at the account of 
Falstaff’s end. All the admiration of his bub- 
bling wit is transmuted into something very like 
sorrowful affection when we read that “a babbled 
of green fields,” and we find ourselves bound to 
him by a tie stronger than admiration—by the tie 
of a common unregeneracy and a common suscep- 
tibility of soul. Candor, in our love of Falstaff’s 
wit, might compel us in that last scene to say, “ We 
could have better spared a better man,” but char- 
itable affection none the less reminds us of 


Falstaff’s own words, “ Dost thou hear, Hal? thou 


knowest ina state of innocency Adam fell; and 
what should poor Jack Falstaff do in the days of vil- 
lainy? Thou seest I have more flesh than another 
man, and therefore more frailty.” 


Through a New York correspondent we have 
received a copy of Zhe Specimen, a journal 
designed to illustrate the new process of photo- 
engraving ; by which it is claimed that relief-plates 
may be produced from all kinds of prints, pen-and- 
ink drawings, original designs, photographs, &c., on 
metal so hard and tough that with ordinary care 
fifty thousand copies may be printed from them 
without wear or damage, and at prices not exceed- 
ing half those charged for wood-cuts. A special 





advantage of the new process is, that by it the 
largest plates can be engraved in a few hours. 
The illustrations in Zhe Specimen certainly com- 
mend the new process. The Photo-Engraving 
Company may be addressed at 62 Courtland St., 
New York. 


THE NEWS. 





The Purple Finches are building nests. 

The Hermit Thrush has come to the northern woods 
again. 

The Khan of Khiva is said to be doing what he can 
to secure peace with the Russians. 


The Supreme Court of this State has denied the ap- 
plication of E. S. Stokes for a new trial. ‘The case will 
now probably go to the Court of Appeals. 


Salmon P. Chase, Chief Justice of the United States, 
died of apoplexy and paralysis in New York city on 
Wednesday morning last. 

The beer-drinkers of Cincinnati do not like to pay 
more than three cents a glass tor the beverage; the 
beer-sellers ask five cents. How the matter will be set- 
tled does not yet appear. A beer-drinkers’ strike would 
be a curiosity. 

It is reported that the Darien Surveying Expedition 
has discovered a practical route for a canal which will 
be only 28 miles long, by the Atrato, Dognado and Na- 
pipi rivers. A tunnel three miles long will be involved, 
and the total cost is put down at $70,000,000. 


A law has passed the Legislature of Illinois de- 
fining as extortion any ‘liscrimination in passenger and 
freight rates, and prohititing more than a fair and 
unreasonable toll. The State Railroad and Warehouse 
Commissioners are empowered to adopt a schedule of 
maximum passenger and freight rates. 


The United States Board of Indian Commissioners 
say that “it is an indisputable fact of history, that pre- 
vious to the incoming of the present administration of 
the Government nearly every Indian war on record 
owed its immediate as well as remote origin to acts otf 
injustice, oppression, or crime, on the part of white 
men.” 

A bill has passed the Legislature of this State annex- 
ing the towns of Morrisiana, West Farms and Kings- 
bridge, Westchester County, to the city of New York. 

Astronomers find some positive indications that there 
are two planets revolving around the sun within the orbit 
of Mercury, one with a period of about 34 days and the 
other 16 days. 


A California letter says : 

“There is a new pleasure for this season’s tourists 
in California. A new and greater Yosemite than that 
heretofore known to the world has been discovered. It 
was penetrated last fall by Galen Clark, State guardian 
of the great valley, and John Muir, an enthusiastic and 
devoted geologist, botanist, anil mountain explorer. It 
is situated in the Tuolumne river cafio», 17 miles north 
of the Yosemite. The main Tuolumne river, which is a 
much wider stream than the Merced, runs through the 
great Tuolumne cafion. ‘This cafion and its connections 
have an unbroken length of 40 miles. For 20 miles of 
this distance the cafion is shut in by vertical walls of 
granite, some of which are from twu to five hundred feet 
higher than the very highest in the Yosemite valley. 
The Tuolumne cafion or Yosemite, at its widest part, 
is only a quarter of a mile wide, while the Merced Yo- 
semite valley is from half a mile to a mile and a quarter 
wide. ‘The falls in the latter surpass those of the Tuo- 
lumne cafion in unbroken volumes of falling water ; but 
in endless variety of cascades and water-shoots the Tuo- 
lumne cafion is much the grandest. There is one leap 
1,000 feet high in the latter. One of its waterfalls 
spreads out at first like a great fan of silvery-threaded 
water; but, after a descent in this shape of about 200 
feet, it is whirled over, closed up, changed in color, and 
shot down a narrow groove worn in the rocks like an 
arrow of steam. ‘There is a greater display and variety 
of water hues, tints, motions, and expressions in the 
Tuolumne cajion than in Yosemite.” 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, [K] Onera Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price- 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Onema Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, {[T] Onema Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, [M] Onerma Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
editior - with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation srom Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copytsts ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,’’ ‘* Spirit- 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,’’ ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation, ’’ and ** Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TrRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ** History of American Socialisms,’’ the *‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,”’ and the ‘‘Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird's-eye View, looking West, of C ity Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border’ 
price $1.00. 





STEREOGRAPHS, 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 1t, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 





